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Original Poetry. 



[Dec. 



A few short years will lay thee calm 

In kindred earth again ; 
Heav'n will thy fearful flutterings still, 

And grant a peaceful swoon ; 
Behold an emhlefn of thyself, 

Yon gently waning moon. 

But thou, pale queen, hast lately shone, 

In fulgent honours bright ;. 
Thou hast beam'd forth, full-orb'd on man, 

Rejoicing in thy light ; 
Whilst 7 unblessing, listless worm, 

No good on earth have done ; 
Thus speaks my gloomy soul, and shrinks 

To view thee waning moon. 

Yet, once, fair orb ! I thought like thee 

To run a heavenly race, 
With deeds of love and charity, 

My steps on earth to trace ; 
But sorrow, like a canker came, 

And blighted life's fair noon, 
And left me heartless and forlorn, 

And waning like thee moon. 

Tin wan'st, but soon shall wax again, 

In yenth and beauty dress'd, 
To hold thy course sublime, in heaven, 

All blessing — by all bless'd; 
Whilst / shall set— peace, O my soul, 

Thou too, sublime shalt rise, 
Shalt wing thy lofty flight to heaven, 

And gain thy native skies. 

Fair orb ! when from our hemisphere, 

Thy beams were first withdrawn, 
Man, untaught man, believed no more 

Thou an his night should'st dawn ; 
Thus, ignorance and fear, my soul, 

Against thy peace combine, 
Shall He who matter still renews, 

Destroy the tfark divine ! 

Lavinia* 



TO AMELIA. 

Onct again, dear Amelia, once e'er thou 

depart, 
Let me feel thy soft strains gently steal to 

my heart, 
To the banks of the Onass* together let's 

rove, 
O'er its waters clear warbling the notes 

that I love. 



* A rivtr in the Queen's County. 



The murmuring Onass unconsciously 

glides, 
Nor heeds the rich melody pour'd o'er 

its tides ; 
But Amelia, I'll heed it, and glad wilt 

I be, 
To list to the numbers so chanted by 
thee. 

Muiie*. 



TO WALTER SCOTT. 

Hark ! on Caledonia's shore, 

What hand awakes the harp again ; 
Who dares to modern days restore, 

The glories of her former reign ? 
Sure o'er the deep- resounding lyre, 

His hand some tuneful seraph flings ; 
Ah no — tis Walter— soul of fire, 

That strikes the trembling strings. 
And as its sound does westward roll, 

The lover's lay I hear ; 
The strain that fires the hero's soul, 
The vietor warrior's lofty tone, 
Mii'dwitbthevanquished'sdyinggroan, 

Burst on my listening ear. 

List to yon closing fall, 

It soothes the soul to rest, 
Sweet as a dying spirit's call, 

To mansions of the blest. 
But ah ! how solemn, deep, and slow, 
Mourns yon sad note along the gale, 
It tells some victim's tale of wo, 
Some hapless sufferer's wail : 

Whence burst that shriek, that horror- 
breathing groan, 
That chills my fluttering breath ; 

That stifled sigh, that smother'd moan, 
Declare some deed of darkness done, 
Some secret work of death. 

From yonder convent's gloomy walls, 

That mocks at misery's cries, 
The injured Constance madly calls 

For vengeance, e'tr she dies. 
Ye human fiends forbear, 

Urge not your cruel doom ; 
Demons of hell, in pity spare, 
Oh let that look of fixed despair, 
Plead for an erring, helpless fair, 

A respite from the tomb. 
'Tis vain — they mercy's voice disown, 

Oh see the ministers of fate, 
They point the living stone, 

Array'd in all their gloomy state, 

Around their trembling victim wait, 
The deed of death is done. 



